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labour of this kind, in general, has a money value itself (though it does not create a value), and one of the great merits of Adam Smith is that he applies his theory of wages to "unproductive" as well as to "productive" labour, as, for example, when he compares the wages of the curate with those of the journeyman; and considers the connection between efficiency and reward in the case of education, the church, and the various learned professions.
Adam Smith is always intensely realistic, and the nations with which he deals are not composed only of "productive" labourers in the technical sense, but of other orders and sorts and conditions of men, who are at least of equal importance to the full national life.
Adam Smith's broad use of the term labour may be further illustrated by his application of the principle of division of labour to the class of men who are called philosophers or men of speculation.
" In the progress of society philosophy or speculation becomes like every other employment the principal or sole trade and occupation of a particular class of citizens. Like every other employment it is subdivided into a great number of different branches, each of which affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or class of philosophers."
It follows, at once, from this analysis of labour that the welfare of the nation as a whole is not to be considered solely from the point of view of "productive labour" in the narrow sense of the term. Still less is it to be considered solely from, the point